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| Enrich your social studies program 


| with these new publications 


GEOGRAPHY 
AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


Jones - Murphy 


. One of the truly great junior-senior high school texts, designed to 
| help students become informed and understanding citizens of a 
complex, fast-moving world 


THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Graff - Krout 


E The fascinating story of our country, written as exciting narrative, 
) presented for senior high school students in a form that rouses 


their interest and makes teaching more effective 


GOODE’S WORLD ATLAS, 
EDITION 


Edited by E. B. Espenshade, Jr. 


Unsurpassed for reference and study by senior and junior high © 
school students and teachers, this new edition of a famous work | 


contains almost all new maps to match new teaching needs 


For further information on these publications, write: 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY © 


405 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York : 


Hugh W. Blanchard: Bastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
A. F. Burgess, Jr.: Western Massachusetts, Connecticut 


: Everett L. Keyes: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Essex Co., Mass. 4 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, 
SIMPLE MEN ADMIRE THEM, 
AND WISE MEN USE THEM... 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s description of wise men 
(and women). The Summer School is especially designed for 
such people, i.e., for mature, intelligent, serious students who 
have imagination and initiative. All courses emphasize searching 
and rigorous analysis of ideas and principles. Classes are small — 
the average enrollment is ten per section. 


Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Summer School for the purpose 
of giving teachers and administrators an opportunity to extend 
their liberal education through increased command of their own 


and related subjects. 


Students who wish to complete a coherent program for thirty 
hours of credit may become candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study. Candidates and non-candidates are equally welcome. 


CLASSES — JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 
Professor J. S. Daltry 
Summer School for Teachers 
Box 39, Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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What do you teach ? 
One of these is for you 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 


by Painter and Bixler 


This is the civics text which is sweeping the coun- 
try. Recently revised to include the new status of 
Alaska and Hawaii, it also contains unusual sec- 
tions on guidance, how Americans earn their living, 
and the role of a good citizen. 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 


by Sol Holt 


The 1961 Edition brings up to the minute a popular 
text which presents in high school terminology our 
capitalist system, our economic rights, the value of 
free enterprise, the American business scene. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 


by Paquin and Irish 
1961 Supplement will be available for fall use 


Especially pertinent today is this book for courses 
in government. The new supplement will contain 
material available only after the election and the 
1960 census. Throughout the text runs one all- 
important theme that in our country the people 
do govern. 


And for libraries and honors courses 


THE HERITAGE OF MAN 


CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. _ hee ga 


by Goldwin Smith 


A world history which has so captured the admira- 
tion of school people and reviewers that we believe 


you will want to add it to your reference shelves. 


Educational Department 
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“| Like History !” 


This is the reaction from pupils who use 


THE LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 
by Eibling-King-Harlow 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
Biographical American history — Grades 4-5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
Chronological American history — Grades 5-6 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
Background of American history — Grades 6-7 


OUR UNITED STATES 
American history — Grades 7-8 


All 1961 copyrights — Interesting narrative style. 
Beautiful maps and illustrations 


High School Social Studies 


LIVING IN TODAY’S WORLD — Roth-Hobbs-Drake 
Orientation course with emphasis on world geography 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES — Habberton-Roth 
World history 


OUR NATION’S STORY — Augspurger-Mclemore 
American history 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY — Bossing-Martin 
Problems course 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES — Flick-Smith 
American Government 


Your Inquiry Invited 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


New England Representatives 


Lloyd J. Marshall, Manager Ray S. Finley 
John D. Murphy John O. Edwards 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


The nation’s oldest association of teachers of history 
and related social studies welcomes all persons inter- 
ested in the teaching of the socia] studies to its 
membership. 


Executive Board Members, 1961-1962 


Russell E. Miller (President), Braker Hall, Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Leonard F. James (Vice-President), Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

(Secretary-Treasurer), Roslindale High School, Roslin- 
ale, Mass. 

F. —" Cooper (Past President), Winchester High School, Winchester, 
ass. 

Donald Shaw, Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 

Henry W. Bragdon, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Term Ends 1961 

Helen I. McIntyre, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 

Term Ends 1962 

Mrs. Ruth I. Butterfield, Hingham High School, Hingham, Mass. 

Nancy L. Roelker, Winsor School, Boston 15, Mass. 

Carmela E. Santoro, Rhode Island College, Providence, R. I. 

Term Ends 1963 

Donald B. Cole, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Joseph Gibson, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 

Thomas Rudolph, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Term Ends 1964 

Sister Marion, S.C.H., Academy of the Holy Assumption, Wellesley, Mass. 

J. Harris Melia, Amesbury High School, Amesbury, Mass. 

Elting E. Morison, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


SESSION OF SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1961 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


10:15 A.M. Registration and Coffee Hour in Phillips Hall. 
Display of Term Papers. 
11:15 A.M. History Term Paper Clinic: 
What These Papers Meant to Five Students 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon at the Exeter Inn: 
“Stagnation and Innovation in Higher Education,” 
David Riesman, Professor of Sociology, Harvard University. 


Tickets for the luncheon should be reserved through Phillips E. Wilson, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mr. Wilfred L. O’Leary, Roslindale High School, Roslindale 31, Mass. Please 
enroll me as a member of the NEASST. 


Combined NEASST and NCSS Membership $8.75... . 


| 
Regular Membership @ $2.00.... Sustaining Membership @ $5.00 _.. 


The New England Social Studies 
BULLETIN 


Volume XVIII, Number 2 April, 1961 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Editor — HENRY W. BRAGDON 
Business Manager — DONALD H. SHAW 
Book Review Editor — HENRY F. BEDFORD 


THEODORE P. BLAICH CHARLES A. JELLISON 
HARRIET CHACE CARMELA E. SANTORO 
BETTE R. Hook ALBERT E. VAN DUSEN 


The BULLETIN is published twice yearly by the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers. Annual membership 
dues are $2.00, which pays for a subscription to the BULLETIN. 
Individual copies may be obtained by non-members by mailing 
50 cents to the editor. Except for anything relating to book 
reviews, address editorial and circulation correspondence to Henry 
W. Bragdon, 171 High Street, Exeter, N. H. Address business 
correspondence to Donald H. Shaw, Newton South High Schoo!, 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. Correspondence concerning member- 
ship should be sent to Wilfred L. O’Leary, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Roslindale High School, Roslindale 31, Mass. Send book review 
copies to Henry F. Bedford, Bancroft Hall, Exeter, N. H. 


Manic-Depressive 


Yesterday, at the end of a long Winter Term we were in a 
happy pedagogical glow because our last classes were full of life 
— active, interested, and vocal. But today this manic state 
yields to a more depressed mood as we reflect how often, if we 
looked back on a day’s teaching and were honest with ourselves, 
we should have to admit that our students had been simply buck- 
ets to be filled and that we just poured it out. For surely a cen- 
tral problem of teaching — perhaps the central problem — is 
how so to arrange the materials and assignments as to induce 
active learning. Yesterday this took place because we had each 
student write out his answer to two questions — Why did we go 
to war in 1917? and Should we have gone to war? — and then 
asked him te defend his position in class. But such an assign- 
ment would not work every day, even if we had time to correct 
all the papers. Has any one solutions that work all the time, half 
the time, or even once in a while? 
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The March Meeting 


For the second year in succession NEASST enjoyed the ex- 
cellent hospitality of Tufts University for its annual meeting. 
The theme of the occasion was the gifted student. A sunny day 
end an attractive program helped to attract about 125 members. 

After an hour for coffee, doughnuts, conversation, and exam- 
ination of publishers’ wares, the business meeting was called 
shortly after eleven. Mr. O’Leary, secretary-treasurer, reported 
on a year that included the National Council Meeting at Thanks- 
giving, and one that also saw our organization well in the black, 
with a bank balance of over $300. The members accepted the 
nominating committee’s recommendations for officers for 1961- 
1962; their names are found elsewhere in this issue. 

The morning session was devoted to discussion of “Honors 
Programs for Junior and Senior High Schools” by a panel] con- 
sisting of Donald B. Cole, Phillips Exeter; Leonard Godfrey, 
Emerson Junior High School, Concord, Mass.; and Cunstance 
Murray, Lexington High School, under the chairmanship of 
Ronald Edgerton, Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Godfrey opened proceedings by describing a course de- 
signed to develop in junior high school students understanding 
of and appreciation for democratic processes in America. Free 
(as yet) of domination by college preparation, the junior high 
school is able to develop courses that deviate from the standard 
pattern. At Concord American history has been combed for 
materials that will provide background for contemporary con- 
flict situations. The idea is to get students genuinely embroiled 
in controversy, to see that they learn to take sides and become 
committed. The teacher must also learn to be a protagonist, 
never personal, never emotional, but always forcing students 
to look hard at the evidence. Students must learn to live with 
conflict, and to do this they must develop various skills of an 
analysis, as well as awareness of the values of our society. 

Mr. Cole argued that in a world no longer dominated by 
Europeans and Americans we need to take a new look at the 
curriculum. He argued that there had been no significant changes 
since a committee headed by Charles Beard promoted the now 
common sequence of World History — American History — Prob- 
lems of Democracy. The trouble with this is that it is too isola- 
tionist, too preoccupied with the American scene, and in any 
case it tends not to look farther than Europe. Mr. Cole proposed 
for the tenth grade a “post-hole” course in which students would 
dig deeply into seven, eight, or nine periods such as, say, Periclean 
Athens, T’ang China, Renaissance Italy, and the Mogul Empire 
at the time of Akbar. There would be just enough “stringing 
wires” between the postholes to give students a sense of chron- 
olgy . Boys and girls would emerge from such a course with 
both some solid knowledge and an awareness that there was more 
to learn, and they would have seen our world in perspective. The 
eleventh grade should be devoted to American history, as now, 
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but here again the teacher should “settle down” in certain periods 
and touch others only slightly. Far better to gain a thorough 
knowledge of Jacksonian democracy than to found each colony 
all over again. The twelfth grade should consider Europe and 
Asia from 1700 on. In the latter one might concentrate on the 
Meiji Restoration in Japan, the Indian independence movement, 
and the Communist takeover in China. 

Miss Murray, the third speaker, wondered why there was 
generally just one woman in a program and she always last? 
Was this chivalry, was it justice, or was it an effort to keep 
women in their place? Miss Murray concerned herself with 
handicaps that help to defeat programs for the gifted. One such 
handicap, she argued, was that the students chosen for such pro- 
grams are not really the able and imaginative, but the obviously 
docile — the pleasant, neat, industrious conformists. The really 
able are impatient with repetition, they want to find meaning, 
and to explore on their own. A second great handicap is often 
the teacher himself. Too many teachers are conformist, con- 
servative, rigid. They want to be founts of wisdom, spouting 
ready-made solutions. An effective teacher must be a scholar 
in his field, he must have wide interests, and he must also be 
willing to welcome disagreement and criticism. A third handicap 
to education of the able falls in the realm of administrative de- 
cision. A program can be seriously hurt if there is favoritism 
in selection, if the daughter of the general is selected before the 
daughter of the janitor. Administrators must also be taught 
that it is not enough to have a selected group of students, but 
that honors courses must be equipped with tools such as a wide 
variety of books. Finally, there society itself hampers honors 
courses in various ways. There are those who demand high 
scores on CEEB examinations and AP credits, and there are 
pupils who put official standards ahead of true learning. There 
are also those who fear change and cannot accept the notion 
that the purpose of honors courses is not to preserve the status 
quo, but to train students to respond creatively to new goals 
and new needs. 

After an excellent luncheon the members of NEASST heard 
a talk by Daniel W. Marshall, chairman of the Tufts Department 
of Education, on “American and British Perspectives on Educa- 
tion: the Conant Reports and the Crowther Report.” We hope 
to present this in the form of an article in the September issue 
because no brief summary can do it justice. 


The beginning of wisdom on the Russian question is, I be- 
lieve, to recognize the historic fact that the division between 
eastern and western Europe, the rivalry between Russia and the 
nations of the West, did not begin with Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, 
por — it end if the Russian regime were overthrown or 

efeated. 


Walter Lippmann. 
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A Day With Victoria 
FREDERICK S. ALLIS 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


Most teachers find the Reconstruction Period in United States 
history a dreary one. Not only does it mark what is probably the 
nadir of political morality in this country; worse still, most of 
the crooks were dull. To be sure there were some notable excep- 
tions, particularly in the fields of industry and finance, but if, as 
is usually the case in history textbooks, these subjects are treated 
as separate topics, apart from the Reconstruction story, they are 
little help to a teacher in his attempt to traverse the barren 
wastes of the post-Civil War period. If the teacher finds his class 
getting steadily more bored with Reconstruction Acts, Force 
Acts, Vetoes of Inflation Bills, and the like, I suggest that “A Day 
with Victoria” will pep things up. 

By “A Day with Victoria,” I mean a day with Mrs. Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull, one of the most remarkable women of her day 
— or any day for that matter. An examination of Victoria’s ca- 
reer will shed no “new light” on Reconstruction, or the Tariff 
Issue, or the political career of Ulysses Simpson Grant. Indeed 
it would be hard to prove that Victoria had a constructive influ- 
ence on anything. But for sheer brass, her career is hard to 
equal. Furthermore, she attracted about her one of the most 
bizarre groups of crackpots in American history. 

To document the proposition that Victoria was quite a girl, 
the following items are submitted: 

1. Victoria’s father, Reuben Buckman Claflin, known as 
“Old Buck,” was accused of counterfeiting. When the sheriff 
tried to arrest him, he pulled a hundred-dollar bill out of his pock- 
et, tore it up, and swallowed it. 

2. Old Buck, unsuccessful at making a living from gambling, 
burned down the family mill to collect the insurance. Unfortun- 
ately, he was caught in the act, and as a result, the Claflin family 
was run out of town — Homer, Ohio. 

3. The family then took to the road, combining spiritualist 
seances with cancer cures and the sale of patent medicines, as a 
way of making a living. 

4. Victoria’s sister, Tennessee Claflin— she later wrote it 
Tennie C. — was a real beauty. She helped out with magnetic 
healing and by selling “Miss Tennessee’s Magic Elixir of Life for 
beautifying the complexion and cleansing the blood” ($2.00 a 
bottle). 

5. In 1853, before she was sixteen, Victoria married Dr. 
Canning Woodhull, a gentle Ohio doctor whom she met at a 
Fourth of July picnic. After a short attempt to live with Vic- 
toria, Dr. Canning took to drink. The couple had two children: 
Byron, an idiot as a result of Victoria’s dropping him on his head 
when he was a baby; and Zulu Maud (origin of her name un- 
known). 
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6. Tiring of Dr. Woodhull — he was a pathetic case to begin 
with — Victoria joined forces with Colonel James H. Blood, a 
Confederate veteran who enthusiastically supported spiritualism, 
fiat money, and free love. Colonel Blood had a wife and kids that 
he was tired of, too. 


7. Victora had always been a spiritualist. She kept seeing 
visions of a Greek who appeared to her in a tunic. When she was 
in Pittsburgh after the Civil War, the Greek was suddenly re- 
vealed to Victoria as Demosthenes. He told her to go to New 
York, where she would make her fortune. 

8. Asa result the whole tribe descended on New York—Vic- 
toria, Tennessee, Old Buck, Roxy (Victoria’s Mother), Jim Blood, 
Byron, and Zulu Maud. When Dr. Woodhull showed up a little 
later, they took him in too. Here their forces were augmented 
by Stephen Pearl Andrews, scion of an old New England family 
and relative of the President of Brown University. Andrews 
had been run out of Texas as an abolitionist, had introduced the 
Pitman shorthand system into the United States, was reputed to 
know thirty-two languages, including Sanscrit, Hebrew, and 
Chinese, and was a philosopher of sorts, supporting, among other 
things, the doctrine of free love. He became public relations man 
and ghost writer for the outfit. 

9. Since the Claflins were interested first of all in money, 
they decided to work on the man who had more money than any- 
one else in New York — Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. Old 
Buck got an entrée and proceeded to introduce his daughters as 
“the famous miracle healers from the Mid-West.” The Commo- 
dore was tired of the regular docs, and besides he liked young 
people — particularly female — to cheer him up in his old age. 
The girls were a succés fou. The Commodore enjoyed particular- 
ly Tennessee’s magnetic healing bit; she said her right hand was 
charged with positive electricity, her left with negative; by hold- 
ing hands with the Commodore, the healing current would pass 
through his body. The Commodore thought this was great. 

10. Even if the Commodore didn’t feel any better, he was at 
least having more fun, and he rewarded the girls by setting them 
up as brokers in Wall Street. Their outer office had a picture of 
Vanderbilt and a motto “Simply to thy Cross I Cling” on the wall. 
Rumor had it that the girls made $700,000 in six months with the 
help of stock-market tips from the Commodore, but Victoria 
always insisted that the Claflin clan cost so much that she was 
always broke. 

11. The girls loved the publicity they got as the “Lady Brok- 
ers,” “Queens of Finance,” etc., but after a while the press tired 
of them. The only solution was to start a newspaper of their 
own, and thus in 1870 the first issue of Woodhull and Claflin’s 
Weekly appeared. According to its masthead, it stood for “Prog- 
ress, Free Thought, Untrammeled Lives” and was “Breaking the 
Way for Future Generations.” Stephen Pearl Andrew and Jim 
Blood wrote most of the copy at first, but Victoria soon decided 
that their stuff was too dull and took over the direction in person. 
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After that everyone got his five cents worth. The paper ran arti- 
cles on free love, abolition of the death penalty, short skirts, veg- 
etarianism, the excess profits tax, spiritualism, world govern- 
ment, better public housing, birth control, magnetic healing, 
easier divorce laws, legalized prostitution, and the activities of 
Wall Street swindlers. Running short of material one day, Vic- 
toria published in full Marx’s Communist Manifesto — the first 
time it had been printed in the United States. 

12. Tennessee used the paper for blackmail. She claimed to 
have in her possession a list of prominent customers supplied her 
by the retired proprietress of one of New York’s fancier brothels. 
Then she wrote the customers threatening to publish their names 
in the Weekly. The returns on this operation provided a helpful 
supplement to the Claflin income. 

13. Victoria then decided to join the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment and memorialize Congress on the subject. With an unerr- 
ing instinct for finding the right man to help her, she got in touch 
with General Benjamin F. (“Spoons”) Butler, already famous 
as the author of the famous “Woman Order” in New Orleans dur- 
ing the war and as one of the managers of Johnson’s impeach- 
ment. Ben got Victoria a chance to testify before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee in 1871. She said that the 14th Amendment 
had made women citizens, that no State could abridge the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship, one of which was the right 
to vote, and that therefore women should vote. The Judiciary 
Committee was charmed, but not enough to support her petition. 

14. The high point of Victoria’s political career came in 
1872, when she was nominated for President of the United States 
on the Equal Rights Party ticket. The Equal Rights Party was 
made up of spiritualists, Communists, free lovers, suffragettes 
who had deserted Susan B. Anthony, and other crackpots. In 
her acceptance speech Victoria said: “From this convention will 
go forth a tide of revolution that shall sweep over the whole 
world,” and added, “Who will dare to attempt to unlock the lumi- 
nous portals of the future with the rusty key of the past?” No 
votes for Victoria were recorded in any state. 


15. The climax to Victoria’s meteoric career came in Novem- 
ber, 1872, when she broke the story of the Beecher-Tilton scandal 
in the Weekly. She said, “I intend that this article shall burst 
like a bombshell into the ranks of the moralistic social camp,” and 
it certainly did. According to Victoria, Henry Ward Beecher, 
probably the most prominent preacher of the day, had been en- 
gaging in some extra-curricular activities with the wife of Theo- 
dore Tilton, editor of a religious newspaper. For reasons best 
known to himself, Beecher refused to bring suit, but Anthony 
Comstock, the blue-nose founder of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice in New York and of the Watch and Ward Society in 
Boston, did. He had the girls arrested for sending obscene mat- 
ter through the mails — the offending words, according to Com- 
stock were “token” and “virginity” — and soon they were lan- 
guishing in the Ludlow Street jail. They tried to get Ben Butler 


to defend them, but he was busy, and so they turned to the fa- 
mous shyster lawyers Howe and Hummel, recently immortalized 
in the book by Richard Rovere. Howe made a magnificent de- 
fense. Clad, according to the Herald, in “plaid pantaloons, a 
purple vest and a blue satin scarf on which an enormous diamond 
caught and reflected the gorgeous rainbow,” Howe summed up 
as follows: “Oh Liberty, where are thy defenders, Oh Tyranny, 
are we to be again subjected to thy sway, that such an outrage 
can be perpetrated without even the pretense of legality? .. . 
Verily the days of Republican institutions are drawing to a close. 
Must it be as the poet says: ‘Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong 
forever on the throne?’” The girls won in a walk. 

16. Yet the scandal and the trial were more than the public 
could take, and the whole Claflin tribe seemed destined for Skid 
Row when they were saved by the death of Commodore Vander- 
bilt. The Commodore left ninety per cent of his estimated one 
hundred million dollars to his son, William, while the other son, 
Cornelius, and the eight daughters had to split a méasly ten mil- 
lion among themselves. They planned to contest the will and 
soon found that Victoria and Tennessee were more than willing 
to testify. Just how William bought them off is not clear, but the 
girls suddenly sail for England as first-class passengers. 


17. Victoria was soon lecturing in England on “The Human 
Body: The Temple of God.” One of her audience was John Bid- 
ulph Martin, a classics honors at Oxford and a wealthy banker. 
He fell in love with Victoria, the two were married, and when 
Martin died some ten years later, Victoria was able to live out the 
rest of her days as a wealthy widow. Tennessee set up as a medi- 
um, met, at one of her seances, a wealthy merchant named Francis 
Cook, and married him. He later become a Baronet and Tennes- 
see became Lady Cook. Because they lived much in Portugal and 
were generous to various Portuguese fund drives, Cook was made 
the Viscount of Montserrat, which made Tennessee a Viscountess. 
Both she and Victoria eventually died in the 1920’s in the “odor 
of sanctity.” 

By now the suspicion may have crossed the minds of some of 
my readers that I must have made up most of the story of Vic- 
toria Woodhull. Hence a short bibliographical note. The full!- 
est and best biography is Emanie Sachs, The Terrible Siren 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928), a book that is unfor- 
tunately currently out of print. Two shorter sketches appear in 
Gerald W. Johnson, The Lunatic Fringe (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1957) and Irving Wallace, Square Pegs (New York: Knopf, 
1957). Finally, no one interested in Victoria should miss Rich- 
ard H. Rovere, Howe and Hummel (New York: Farrar and 
Strauss, 1947). The account of the trial is on pp. 131-135. It 
contains also the stirring story of the support given Victoria by 
that magnificent eccentric George Francis Train. 

Note: For Advanced Placement Sections only: the account of 
Victoria’s affair with Benjamin R. Tucker, Sachs, The Terrible 
Siren, pp. 236-266. 
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The Mark Twain Summer Institute 


JAMES A. KELLY 
Administrative Assistant, School District of Ladue, Missouri 


American educators are sometimes perplexed in trying to meet 
the needs of the academically talented student. If the talented 
child is promoted ahead of his age group, he is socially out of 
place; if he is kept back with his own age group, he is academi- 
cally restrained. The attitude taken toward the superior student 
by his classmates, and by some educators as well, tends to com- 
plicate the situation even more, by viewing intelligence as an 
anti-social aspect of one’s character — something that should be 
modified for the sake of developing social skills. 

One attempt in the St. Louis, Missouri, area to meet the needs 
of the academically talented high school student was the creation 
in 1959 of the Mark Twain Summer Instiute, a private organization 
financed by several local St. Louis foundations and corporations. 
Its purposes are three-fold: to challenge superior students bv 
offering courses not available in local secondary schools; to allow 
master teachers to develop teaching techniques for the instruc- 
tion of talented students; and to interest well-qualified potential 
secondary school teachers in entering and remaining in the 
teaching profession. 

Approximately four hundred students are selected annually 
on the basis of individual merit as determined by school grades, 
instructors’ recommendations, and admission tests. Students 
from any private, public, or parochial secondary school in the 
St. Louis area are eligible to apply. Race, religion, or place of 
residence have no bearing on the matter of selection. 

Courses at Mark Twain meet five times weekly from 9:00 
A. M. to 12:30 P. M. for a period of six weeks. Classes are limit- 
ed to approximately twenty students each. Students may enroll 
in only one course. A partial list of the courses offered includes: 
English, Russian, German, Advanced Chemistry, Behavioral Sci- 
ences, Music Appreciation, Modern Mathematics. Most Instruc- 
tors are assisted by one or more intern teachers who are highly 
qualified in their subject-matter areas. Intern teachers may use 
their Mark Twain experience to meet State practice teaching 
certification requirements. 

A closer look at the purposes and content of Mark Twain’s 
course in Political Philosophy will help to illustrate the character 
and caliber of instruction at the Institute. This course has three 
primary purposes. First, the students ought to acquire some 
degree of sophistication in their ability to analyze and critically 
compare concepts. Second, students should learn to analyze a 
philosophical point of view, identify value judgments and as- 
sumptions, and weigh the internal validity of an argument. Third, 
students should begin to acquire their own criteria for judging 
social and public policy, through the study of several fundamen- 
tal philosophical positions. 
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The course is divided into two parts. The first consists of 
a survey of several of the great political thinkers of western civ- 
ilization, including Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Locke, Jefferson, Marx, and others. 

Approximately half this work is done with primary source 
readings. The remainder of the material is taken from an in- 
troductory-level college survey text, Political Philosophy, by Wil- 
liam Ebenstein. Even students with little previous experience 
in the analysis of primary source materials quickly grew to feel 
the Ebenstein text was not sufficiently challenging and stimu- 
lating. In the future, therefore, the course will place greater 
reliance on primary source materials, with a probable reduction 
in the number of philosophers surveyed. In this section of the 
course, the discussion method is used extensively. 


In addition, each student writes a long paper in which he 
attempts to come to grips with a philosophical conflict or issue, 
studying the relevant views of two or more philosophers with 
respect to the selected conflict. Approximately one-third of class 
time during the last four weeks of the course is spent in research 
and organization for this paper. Students are required to sub- 
mit a bibliography, an outline, and a first draft as the prepara- 
tion of their paper progresses. This paper provides an oppor- 
tunity for depth of analysis not possible in group discussions of 
@ survey nature. Some of the topics selected in 1960 included: 
“The Individual in the State” (an exposition of Rousseau and 
Marx and some implications of their philosophies for the ideologi- 
cal struggle between totalitarianism and democracy); “Absolute 
and Relative Truth” (a comparison of the views of Plato and Kant 
with respect to the nature of truth and the role of the observer 
in perceiving truth); “The Political Philosophy of Nietzsche” 
(an extrapolation of Nietzsche’s political philosophy from his 
view of the nature of man). The degree of sophistication implicit 
in these topics indicates that superior high school students, given 
the opportunity, can perform the intellectual operations of analy- 
sis, comparison, contrast and synthesis at a level not markedly 
different from those levels of considered acceptable at most 
American colleges and universities. 

Evaluation of the student’s work is based on three pieces of 
writing — the long paper and two essay examinations. The es- 
say examinations are approximately two hours each in length 
and are designed to require students to apply concepts and skills 
to new situations. A question used on an essay examination in 
1960, following a study of the political philosophies of Plato, 
Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Hobbes, and Locke, introduced to 
the students for the first time Thoreau’s views on “civil dis- 
obedience.” Students were required to respond to Thoreau’s 
challenge to the existence of government on behalf of several of 
the men they had studied. 

The acquisition of personal criteria for judging policy has 
called for the introduction of “case” materials — developments 
in detail of contemporary cases involving human freedom and 
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limits to the authority of government. The steel seizure case 
of 1951 and Supreme Court decisions on freedom of speech are 
examples of cases used. 

One of the most striking features of the entire Mark Twain 
program has been the high level of enthusiasm and excitement 
brought to the task of learning. Students receive no high 
school or college credit for their work. They are required to at- 
tend school three and one-half hours a day throughout the hot 
St. Louis summer months (classrooms were air conditioned). 
They must do two or three hours of homework in preparation 
for each day of school, and are an invigorating, refreshing, and 
downright stimulating group with which to work. They enjoy 
learning. They are willing to work to learn. They are seriously 
concerned about their world. They want to improve it. Their 
exceptional imbelligence and motivation for learning do not 
in any way diminish or restrain their non-academic diversions. 

Enrollment at Mark Twain has become a status symbol among 
talented high school students in the St. Louis area. This reflects 
a rather striking shift in public sentiment in regard to ihe edu- 
cation of intelligent students. 

The young scholars at Mark Twain’s have been stimu- 
lated socially, as well as intellectually, by their contact 
with superior students from other walks of life. Members of 
the staff to whom the students have been exposed have them- 
selves gained valuable experience teaching academically talented 
children. In short, all available evidence indicates that Mark 
Twain is here to stay. Further information about the Mark 
Twain Summer Institute is available by writing the Director, 
Mark Twain Summer Institute, 7530 Maryland Avenue, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. 


A few months in Europe have led me to wonder why in our 
schools, as in our life, we seem to be in such a hurry. It is pos- 
sible that we might work with less tension and yet accomplish 
more than we now do. .. . In fact, it appears to me that we 
might well get over as much or more ground in a more thoughi- 
ful and effective manner if we could find ways of reducing this 
tension. Competition in European schools and universities is 
at least as keen as it is in the United States, but my observa- 
tions lead me to the opinion that it is so handled as to provide 
less rush and more civilized living. The difference I have noticed 
probably results in part from the far fewer non-academic activi- 
ties in European schools. There are few clubs and almost no 
compulsory sports. There is less togetherness and more privacy. 
It may also stem in part from a different attitude toward edu- 
cation — one in which learning is less imposed and more sought, 
and one in which submission to discipline and the development of 
curiosity and sensitivity are accepted as twin ways toward a 


free mind. 
William G. Saltonstall. 
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Toward the Sociology of Art 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


It is generally granted by all social thinkers that art is con- 
ditioned by the social structure and organization of the society 
and the cultural environment. But this assumption is much too 
broad to mean much to the critical social scientist. We need to 
study systematically and empirically just how far artistic crea- 
tions influence behavior and social organization. 

Interestingly enough, the earliest sociologists — like Taine, 
Spencer, Grosse, Guyau, and Mundt — showed more interest in 
art than later ones. Thus Dolthey provided the sociologist with 
much needed philosoprical underpinnings; Marx and Engels re- 
lated art to forms of production and ownership; and Frazer in- 
dicated how art organized preliterate life. 

It was only a few years before World War I, and more recent- 
ly, that sociologists began to consider art as an important sym- 
bolic expression and a stimulus to normative action, not simply 
a “feeling” locked within the self. Thus Freud used Sophocles’s 
Oedipus trilogoy as a model for a universal phenomenon. By 
the end of the 1920’s hermeneutics, the study of symbolic in- 
terpretation, became a well-defined field in the writings of Wach 
and Cassirer. Malinowski summed up anthropological views in 
his description of myth as a kind of social charter. Durkheim 
and Levy-Bruhl demonstrated how magical art was used to cre- 
ate and sustain collective sentiments and thought, while Colling- 
wood described how art inspires us toward group survival. 

As yet the sociology of art and literature is still in its infancy. 
One of those most active in the new field is the Indian sociologist, 
Radhakmail Mukerjee. In his book, The Social Function of Art, 
Mukerjee provides this definition: “The Sociology of art is... 
an objective of art work as (a) an expression of the man’s per- 
sonal striving and fulfillment in the ideal plane and his unique 
sense of values that orient, articulate or explain the social val- 
ues of an epoch or culture; (b) a vehicle of communication of 
prevailing social values moulding the values and destiny of the 
individual; and (c) a record and celebration of a culture or age, 
an unerring clue to the life and aims of a civilization as judged 
by the larger conscience of humanity. It is less directly con- 
cerned, however, with dates, titles, names, and biographies, or 
with the sensuous values of works or art as individual, independ- 
ent objects, which it would leave to art history. It confines itself 
to the social conditions of origin and operation of art work, to 
the background of regional, economic and social factors and 
forces that determine the forms of art and largely conditions its 
motifs and themes, and also its aspirations, frustrations, and 
fulfillments.” 

Using this framework of reference, Mukurjee then suggests 
that a sociology of art can be achieved by analysis of: (1) the 
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social and ideological background of the artist; (2) the individu- 
al artist’s original or novel achievement, and the art tradition; 
(3) the form, motif and theme of art in relation to the precise 
social historical setting; and (4) the acceptance or unpopularity 
of the art object. He then proceeds to apply his analysis to Asian 
and European visual art, stressing that: (1) art is the medium 
par excellence of expression of the unique moods, sentiments, 
frustrations and fulfillments of the individual; (2) art, in what- 
ever form it may take — painting, sculpture, architecture — ex- 
presses and symbolizes the wide range of values of society as no 
other form of communication can; (3) while art represents in- 
dividual achievement, the notion that it exists for the mere satis- 
faction of the individual’s artistic impulses (“art for art’s sake’) 
is false. The artist always produces for an audience — either 
one which already exists, or one he wishes to create; (4) his- 
torically, it has been periods of great social upheavals that had 
given birth to great art. (The rise of Buddhist art in India fol- 
lowing the ravages of the armies of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the 
rise of art in the Wei tradition following the bloody struggles and 
invasion of China in the 5th century A. D., and Italy’s art of the 
Renaissance promoted among civil tumults, internecine quarrels, 
and the debauches of Italian fighting cities). 


Resembling the pattern by Mukurjee, Gotshalk’s sociological 
analysis stresses in this respect, especially the non-aesthetic 
functions of art.' For the individual, art provides satisfaction 
for the will or drive for mastery and achievement for the artist, 
might be the means of making money, or winning fame, prestige 
and social power; for the group, art has manifold non-aesthetic 
functions (a memorial to the unknown soldier, the painting 
“George Washington Crossing the Delaware” serving the patri- 
otic purposes, etc.) Art also satisfies certain “physical” group 
needs (shelter and transportation) and certain “mental” needs 
(the communication of feelings and experiences). It is used to 
weld the individuals into a purposively active, unified society. 
Art can also be a social force, convincing society of the validity 
of a certain social direction or redirection and it may even imply 
the universality of social values for all times. 

The relationship of the fine arts to other aspects of culture 
has provoked bitter discussions. Is “art a reflection of its cul- 
ture,” or is it an integral part of that culture? Is an artistic mas- 
terpiece the work of a genius only, or is it more the general 
product of its times? Is art symbolic of religion or magic or eco- 
nomic organization, or is it autonomus, having only casual rela- 
tionship to them? 

Actually, much of the argumentation has been useless. Art 
may be both a reflection of the general values and habits of a 
people, and, at the same time, have a degree of autonomy of its 
own, at least in certain culture patterns. As Faulkner proclaimed 
in regard to art in America: “Society influences art and art ir- 
fluences society.”2 We can also agree with Sorokin and his form- 
idable statistics that in a predominantly “sensate culture” art 
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will be largely sensual in nature, while in one that stressed “spir- 
itual” values, art expression will be much more “ideational,’”* 
and still acknowledge the theory of Mueller’s contention that “art 
is the product, the creation of the respective groupings of which 
the larger society is composed. These groups may represent any 
conceivable interest in age, class, wealth, erudition or sex display- 
ing its characteristic taste preferences. .. . It is only when we 
break up ‘society’ into its component parts that the cultural de- 
termination of art forms becomes apparent.’ 

Thus, in contemporary America, there are different styles of 
art, different types of architecture, different values in music, 
among different strata of population. While certain general 
trends in the fine arts are discernible, wide variations are found 
in different groups. For instance, there is a group of juveniles 
favoring Elvis Presley’s music, which, at the same time is ab- 
horred by the group favoring the music of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and the like. To carry the point a step further, art 
may, in some cultures, portray the religious creeds and dogmas 
of the times, may evolve almost entirely around religious motiva- 
tion( as in the Middle Ages). On the other hand art may be 
separated entirely from religion, and may be definitely apart 
from it even in those culture patterns where both are highly de- 
veloped® (as in the Soviet Union today). 

In certain cultures, art may be a potent force in helping to 
mold and change the general tenor of life, while in another it 
may be strictly regimented by a totalitarian government and be 
forced to conform to the dictates of power. In contemporary 
America, for instance, one might contend, American painting and 
music and architecture, together with commercial entertainment, 
are helping to bring about certain changes in “The American 
Way Of Life,” because, within certain loose limits of public taste 
and approval, they operate in a permissive culture. Thus, “gamb- 
ling still flourishes, and the theater goes grumbling on; and base- 
ball and football remain, though watching them on the spot is 
largely passé. Where a book, for millions of Americans, served 
as a last resort, a magazine as the merest time killer and the 
radio as something to turn on but not necessarily to listen to, 
television now solaces almost any social disappointment, now su- 
persedes almost any social activity.’’® 

On the other hand, art in Soviet Russia is directed definitely 

toward a certain brand of social idealism, with other types being 
repressed. In fact, from early Soviet days, there was a school of 
communists who wished to bring literature, and eventually all 
forms of art, under a strict discipline. This position, enunciated 
in the first issue of On Guard (June 1923), proclaimed :’ 
“In a class society, imaginative literature, just as everything else, serves the 
objects of a specific class, and only through that class, of the whole of man- 
kind; hence, that literature is proletarian which organizes the psychology 
of consciousness of the working class and of the wide toiling masses towards 
the final aims of the proletarian as the reorganizer of the world and the 
creator of Communist society ... ” 
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Then, with Stalin’s launching of the First Five-Year Plan, the 
criteria for literature and the arts became, simply, those of short- 
term propaganda; that work was encouraged which was believed 
to assist in the most direct, literal, and immediate way, the 
achievement of the Plan. It is true that during World War II, 
the artistic restrictions under the Soviets were lifted in the sense 
that, so long as the themes put forward stimulated national pa- 
triotism. But the tightening up in Soviet literature and the arts 
again started in 1945, and took decisive form in the resolution of 
the Central Committee on August 14, 1946: this resolution, asso- 
ciated with the period when Zhdanov dominated the Party under 
Stalin, reinstalled tight ideological direction for both form and 
content in Soviet literature and art. In general, the resolution 
stated that 
“ ... Our magazines are a powerful weapon of the Soviet state in the task 
of educating the Soviet people, and especially of the young, and must there- 
for be guided by that which constitutes the essence of the Soviet order, 
namely its politics. The Soviet regime cannot tolerate the education of the 
young in a spirit of indifference to Soviet politics, in a spirit of pooh-pooh- 
ism and of ideological neutrality. . . . All preaching of ideological neutrality, 
of apoliticalness, of “art for art’s sake,” is alien to Soviet literature.’’® 


What is the social function of art? In other words, what 
does it do to reflect and create the values of a society? One an- 
swer to this important question is given by Mukerjee, who claims 
that art is both a social product and an established means of so- 
cial control. This is evidenced by the fact that there is the most 
intimate alliance between art and other areas of social activity — 
especially magic, ritual and religion. Each distinctive social sys- 
tem( ethos, culture) nourishes its characteristic art form; in all 
the fine arts, the forms “are congruent with one another and with 
the spirit of the people or age. Where the social structure is im- 
mobile, unyielding and adamantine .. . giving little scope to the 
creative strivings of the individual, both architecture and sculp- 
ture becomes severe and are conceived geometrically.””® 

As an example, a variety of archetypal personalities can be 
found in early Egyptian, Hindu and Chinese art; Mukerjee classi- 
fies art motifs into “archetypes,” “types,” and “individuals” for 
purpose of comparative analyses with respect to historical ethnic 
setting. With respect to societal unity and social control, the 
loyalty of groups to these archetypal personalities in early Egypt, 
India and China afforded a “full draining of the unconscious and 
an organization of the desires and emotions so that there (was) 
less of mental conflict.” He suggests that the changed social and 
intellectual climate brought on by the Renaissance was reflected 
in the art of that period, in that painting and sculpture were re- 
moved “‘from the realm of gods and angels, and men and women 
to be treated as individuals in their moods and attitudes in a 
coldly naturalistic manner, alive at once to the new dignity of 
the individual and the new knowledge of perspective and of 
natural light and shadow effect.” 

Mukerjee also maintains that art has both “regional back- 
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ground,” and “economic determinants”; that music and dance 
reflect the social situation and the group existence, and that, 
with respect to architecture, the skyscraper has “social meaning” 
in that it “hides the injustice, irrationality and chaos of the in- 
dustrial structure and the urban aggregation that have held the 
masses in their grip driving them into a mad whirl of activity 
with the underlying canker of insecurity, unemployment and mal- 
adjustment.” 

We may conclude by agreeing with Mukerjee’s claim that the 
arts may be of more importance than the physical or social sci- 
ences in their effect on culture. 


1 Gotshalk, D. W.,. ART AND THE SOCIAL ORDDR, Chicago, 1947, 163. 

2 Faulkner, Ray, “Art in Its Relation to Society,” FORTIETH YEARBOOK 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION: 
ART IN AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION, Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ind., 1941, 438. 

3 Sorokin, Pitirim A., SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, I: FLUC- 
Sap areae OF FORMS OF ART, American Book Co., New York, 1937, 
4 Mueller, John H., “Is Art the Product of Its Age?” SOCIAL FORCES, 
XIII, 1935, 373; see also his: “The Folkways of Art: An Analysis of the 
Social Theories of Art,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
XXXXIV, 1938, 222-238. 

5 Benedict, Ruth, PATTERNS OF CULTURE, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1934, 37-38. 

HP ee COMPANY MANNERS, A Mento Book, New York, 1955, 
7 Quoted in Struve, Gleb, STUDY OF SOVIET RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
1917-1950, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1951, 73. 


8 IBID., 330. 


8 Mukerjee, Radhakamal. THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART, Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1954. 


“Only in nineteenth century Europe and America and in 
twentieth century Asia and Africa have people identified them- 
selves with the nation, civilization with national civilization, 
their life and survival with the life and survival of nationality.” 

Hans Kohn. 


“Bad officials are elected by good citizens who do not vote.” 
George Jean Nathan. 


“No government is more easily susceptible to disintegration in 
anarchy than a democracy, and in no government does the choice 
between order and anarchy depend so largely upon the thoughts, 
actions and decisions of individuals. If democracy fails .. . 
the fault lies clearly with the people themselves. This is their 
government; this is their opportunity and responsibility.” 

John Hallowell. 
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The Obligations of an Educated Man 
DEXTER PERKINS 


(Reprinted from “Intelligence”, by Emerson Hinchcliff in the 
Cornell Alumni News, February, 1959.) 


I now come to the end of my last public lecture as the John 
L. Senior Professor of American Civilization. I want to ad- 
dress my closing words to that part of the undergraduate body 
which is here this evening; the undergraduate body which 
ought to be, and I am certain often is, the inspiraation of the 
teacher and the best hope of his teaching. 

A college education may mean technical excellence, a voca- 
tional skill of one kind or another, but it surely means some- 
thing else and I should like to say, just for a few moments, what 
it seems to me to mean and what residium I should like to leave, 
beyond some fugitive knowledge of the facts of American for- 
eign policy, from the years that I have taught at Cornell. 

The first thing it means, ladies and gentlemen of the under- 
graduate body, is respect for the data. How incredibly shallow, 
how incredibly thin, our judgments are! Let us see to it that, 
wihin the limits of the possible, we make them more informed, 
more profound, more cognizant of the facts. This is the first 
duty of the educated man and nothing has primacy over it. 

The second obligation of the educated man or woman, as I 
see it, is that he or she will think disinterestedly. _We are all, 
again, very limited human beings. We are the products of our own 
special environments, we echo the clichés of our class, and our 
own particular group. We ought to do better than that. We 
ought to think of the public interest in terms that liberate us 
from our private egotisms and our private aspirations. This is 
not an easy thing to do, but it is an essential thing to do. 

We talk of socialism: socialism is on the decline in Europe 
and it never has exercised, literally described, a great influence 
in the United States. We do not want it here in the terms in 
which I would literally define it. What we want is a social spirit: 
a spirit that puts the pleasures of the individual in a lower scale 
of values than the needs of society, which is ready to make the 
sacrifices called upon to make America a greater and happier and 
finer land. And this again is central to the life of the edu- 
cated man. 

And thirdly, what we want is courage. We shall be living 
in a dangerous age. There will be many problems to face. There 
will be many dangers ahead. We must rally our will and our 
resolution to confront them. If we are weak and fat and con- 
tented, we shall not succeed. We are confronted with a com- 
petition greater than any that has ever come before, and we 
must, of course, if we are to win that competition, show courage 
as well as learning and as well as a generous social spirit. 

These are the things I would say to you in my closing words 
to a public audience at Cornell University. To you the under- 
graduates, I salute you and wish you well. 


NEW WORLD HISTORY SERIES 


SIXTEEN COLORED MAPS, EACH 64 x 44” 


Editors: William H. McNeill — University of Chicago 
Morris R. Buske and A. Wesley Roehm 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 


Each map is global in coverage, being world-history-centered, with 
the main map portraying the world at a given period in time. Inset 
maps highlight important developments in limted areas within the 
same time span. 


The historical time line across each map orients the pupil in time 
relationships. 


The maps are designed to follow the subject matter and chronology of 
leading text books. 


The important relationship between history and geography is em- 
phasized by means of a visual-relief monochrome presentation of low- 
lands and highlands. Write for circular H8c, in color. 


DENOYER - GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


R. M. BEUTTEL, Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
New England Representative (outside of Connecticut) 


Making American history come to life for students 


in grade 7 or 8 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


1961 EDITION, BY QUILLEN AND KRUG 


From the Era of New World Exploration to today’s Space Age, 
American history unfolds as a fascinating narrative in this newly 
revised text. Appealing illustrations and a program of skill- 
building study aids combine with the vivid writing style to help 
upper-graders understand, remember, and like history. 


Sample pages are free on request; ask for #505. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN _ 19-00 Pottitt rive 
AND COMPANY Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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A new social studies program 
for the middle grades 


Mankind in Time and Place 


Kenneth S. Cooper, Clarence W. Sorensen, Lewis Paul Todd 


Learning to Look at Our World 
The Changing New World 


The Changing Old World 


A program that builds understanding of the world and its 
peoples. The books draw upon history, geography, and oth- 
er areas to explain how men have lived in the past, how their 
ways of living have changed, and how they live today. Em- 
phasis on social studies skills is strong. 


ANNOTATED TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


include key questions, explanations of pictures and maps, 
and informative material to increase interest and stimulate 
discussion. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Representatives in New England: 
=== Arthur |. Keefe, Arnold S. Warlin, Frank J. Wilich 
Norman L. Mathews, James |, Hayes 
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Something for Nothing—Or Next to Nothing 


1. 


BETTE HOOK 
Westford Academy 


American Economic Scene: 


Council for Advancement of Secondary Education, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has several excellent 
pamphlets for the study of economics: 


a. Monographs: 
Key Understandings in Economics: Derivation, Valida- 
tion, and Evaluation of a Composite List of Basic Eco- 
nomic Topics, 1956, 82pp. (free to teachers on request) 
Economics in the Press: A Survey of Magazines and 
Newspapers for Economic Terms, 1956, 104pp. (Free 
to teachers on request). 

b. CASE Economic Literacy Series: The following pam- 
phlets are excellent unit outlines; they are well suited to 
a Problems of Democracy class. 
American Capitalism: An Introduction for Young Citi- 
zens, 1958, 128 pp. 50 cents. 
Capitalism and Other Economic Systems, 1959, 132 pp. 
50 cents. Money and Banking in the American Econ- 
omy, 1960, 112 pp. (This is the most recent of the CASE 
series). 50 cents. Fifty cents single copy; 2-9 copies, 
10% discount; 10 or more copies (same title) 20% dis- 
count. 


2. Sidney Hillman Reprint Series: Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
15 Union Square, New York 3, New York. There are 18 items in 
the Sidney Hillman Reprint Series designed for classroom use 
by teachers at the high school and college level. Up to 100 copies 
are available without charge. Recent issues are: 


3. 


Economics, Government and Growth, Chester Bowles (a 
chapter from his recent book), available with Teacher’s 
Guide. 

Labor’s Wrongs and Rights, William J. Smith, S. J. (Teach- 
er’s Guide available) 

Education—Our Ultimate Weapon, William Benton (Teach- 
er’s Guide available) 

The following Federal Reserve System publications are avail- 


able without charge from the Publications Section of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, New York 45, New York: 


The Federal Reserve System, Purposes and Functions, 208 

pages 

Money: Master or Servant? 48 pages 

Federal Reserve Operations in the Money and Governmental 
Securities Markets, 105 pages 

Readings on Money, 58 pages 

(These were listed in Social Education, February, 1961, 

page 108.) 
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4. Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 Street, New 
York 36, New York, has a wealth of material and resources avail- 
able to teachers upon request. 

Newsletter—summaries of recent developments in economic ed- 
ucation. 

Set of three filmstrips designed to show the role of commercial 
banking in the American economy: “The Evolution of Money and 
Banking,” “Using Your Bank—Bank Services,” and “Banking 
and the Economy.” Schools may apply to their local bank in or- 
der to receive a free copy or may purchase their own copy for 
the Joint Council for $7.00. 

5. Educatonal Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York — Several units have been 
prepared for teacher use in the field of Business Educaton, Home 
and Family Living, Social Studies, Money Management. Library 
and reference booklets are also available: 

Reference: 

Decade of Decision, Jerome B. Cohen, Ph.D. 

Life Insurance — Fact Book, 111 pages 

Life Insurance and Money Management, Kit 

Units: 

a. Sharing the Risk: for high school social studies classes. 
This unit takes up the whole problem of financial risk 
and its possible solutions—explains the nature of risk, 
the operation of life insurance and its place in our econ- 
omy. 24 pages—free in classroom quantities. Teach- 
er’s Manual (20 pages) single copy free to teachers. 

b. Blueprint for Tomorrow—eight lessons designed to sup- 
plement the life insurance chapters of widely used eco- 
nomics texts. 24 pages; free in classroom quantities; 
Teacher’s Manual (12 pages) free to teachers. 

c. Filmstrips are available on free loan or purchase basis; 
representative titles: “Directing Your Dollars,” “How 
Life Insurance Began,” “Planning Family Life Insur- 
ance.” 

6. National Education Program, Searcy, Arkansas, through the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has made the “American Adventure Series” 
of films available on a rental basis ($1.00 per film). The films 
are black and white, run 1214 minutes each. Representative ti- 
tles: 

“Beginning at Plymouth Colony,” “The Structure of the 

American Way of Life,” “The Fall of Nations,” “A Look At 

Capitalism,” “Spirit of Enterprise,” “Security and Free- 

dom,” and “Responsibilities of American Citizenship.” 

The National Education Program also has a reprint service. The 
latest distribution is ‘Freedom Forum Presentation: Communist 
Indoctrination — Its Significance to Americans,” an address by 
Major William E. Mayer, an instructor in Neuro-psychiatry at 
the U. S. Army Medical Service School, Fort Sam Houston. Sin- 
gle copies may be obtained by teachers, on request. 
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7. National Consumer Finance Association, Educational Serv- 
ices Division, 701 Solar Building, 1000 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C., publishes a quarterly report entitled “Finance 
Facts.” Teachers may request single copies. 

8. The New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York, has published a complete series on “You and the In- 
vestment World,” including “Types of Business Organizations,” 
“Stocks: Common and Preferred,” “Bonds: Government, Muni- 
cipal, and Corporate,” eleven pamphlets of five pages each; class- 
room quantities are available on request. This series of pam- 
phlets, plus the three movies prepared by the New York Stock 
Exchange, on a free loan basis from Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York, ex- 
plain the New York Stock Exchange and the role of the individual 
as a share holder in American economy. The movie titles are 
“What Makes Us Tick,” “Working Dollars,” and “Your Share in 
Tomorrow.” 


9. Money Management Institute, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois: Money Management 
booklets are 10 cents each; filmstrips are available on a free loan 
basis for one week. Representative titles: “Money Management: 
Your Shopping Dollars”; “Money Management: Your Automo- 
bile Dollars”; “‘“Money Management, Your Clothing Dollars.” 


The Objects and Methods of 
Historical Study 


(These are Woodrow Wilson’s notes for an opening lecture to a class in 
Greek and Roman History at Bryn Mawr College in September, 1885. The 
punctuation has been somewhat altered and two incomprehensible phrases 
have been omitted.) 


To learn history? No—but to learn from history. The 
primary object of study at this stage is to arouse genuine living 
interest in the subject of study —an acquired taste, but one 
easily acquired. Do not harden the mind. Let the primary ob- 
ject of preparation be to understand, not remember merely. It 
is sufficient to see particulars, details; landmarks must be re- 
membered — there is no other means of keeping on the right 
road. Let the paramount object of recitation be reproduction of 
ideas and impressions, of the author’s thought. . . . This does 
not mean, of course, that our object should be entertainment alone. 
The proper study of history is full of grave effort; but the effort 
may be made charming. It may be made so by projecting our 
own minds, into it. . . . Look into ancient times as though they 
were our own times, and into our own times as if they were not 
our own. Suppose that you had yourself wished to thrust Pericles 
from power, or that Socrates were the grandfather of your col- 
lege mate. School your imagination to live the ancient life. 
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Book Reviews 


The book review section is not the exclusive province of the 
editor and his colleagues. We invite, as we did last fall, all mem- 
bers of the Association to contribute short reviews of new publi- 
cations that have been found interesting and useful. We have 
received, and would welcome reviewers for, a handsome new 
world history text, an anthropology text on races, a series of 
pamphlets that might be useful in a “Problems” course, a new re- 
vision of a standard secondary school American history text, and 
a scholarly biography of a Marblehead revolutionary hero. Write 
the Book Review Editor: Henry F. Bedford, 24 Elliot Street, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


THE MANTLE OF BANCROFT 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Politics of Upheaval, Vol. III of 
The Age of Roosevelt. Houghton Mifflin. $6.95, x, 749 pp. 

When President Kennedy appointed Arthur Schlesinger White 
House adviser and historian he was in a sense fulfilling the de- 
mands of fate. A century and a quarter before, another Demo- 
cratic President (Martin Van Buren) appointed Arthur Schles- 
inger’s maternal ancestor George Bancroft to a job in his admin- 
istration. Like Schlesinger, Bancroft graduated from Exeter 
and Harvard and was a leading spokesman for the Democratic 
Party in Massachusetts. When he took office, he had already pub- 
lished several volumes of his History of the United States, which 
is still a classic study of the era of the American Revolution. 
Schlesinger is now part way through his own history of a later 
revolution: The Age of Roosevelt. Bancroft, the historian-intel- 
lectual who took active part in politics, has long been Schlesin- 
ger’s ideal, the hero, for example, of his provocative Age of Jack- 
son. Another Harvard trained historian, John F. Kennedy, was, 
therefore, only completing Schlesinger’s destiny by bringing him 
to Washington. 

Indeed, President Kennedy owed Arthur Schlesinger a job, not 
because he wrote some speeches for his campaign (most of those 
were torn up anyway!), but because the new President has drawn 
his concept of the presidency directly from the last one hundred 
pages of The Coming of the New Deal (Vol. II of The Age of 
Roosevelt). Here the author portrays Franklin Roosevelt as a 
powerful President, who insisted on making his own decisions, 
who acted as his own Secretary of State, who sought informa- 
tion from him through a variety of channels, and who sat in the 
cockpit of an untidy administration. 

In Volume III of The Age of Roosevelt Schlesinger continues 
this study of turmoil (he calls it The Politics of Upheaval) and 
carries the New Deal through 1935 and 1936. These were the 
years when evil voices were heard in the land, voices that threat- 
ened revolution and class war. No one who lived in the thirties 
and who now reads the section called “The Theology of Ferment” 

(Continued on page 29) 


BE SURE TO SEE THESE 196] TEXTS: 


MEN AND NATIONS: A World History 
by Mazour and Peoples 


Organized on a chronological-topical plan, this attractive text 
helps the student grasp the great themes of history and understand 
the continuity of history, the importance of cause and effect, and 
the interdependence of periods, peoples, and places. (with 
teacher’s manual, tests, workbook) 


RISE OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


by Todd and Curti 


This well-written high school textbook gives meaning and rele- 
vance to American history through many techniques and devices: 
a judicious organization, a 32-page historical atlas, excerpts of 
“Living American Documents,” historical vignettes called “Special 
Features,” a chronoligical review, and an excellent map pro- 
gram. (with teacher’s manual, tests, workbook, a cloth-bound 
book of “Living American Documents,” and two LP phonograph 


records) 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Burlingame 
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ATTACKING TODAY'S ISSUES 


. .. in problems of democracy 
THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY, 4th Edition 


by Blaich and Baumgartner 


The new fourth edition of The Challenge of Democracy shows 
the student that the major trends of our day affect his personal 
life, his community, his nation, and the world he lives in. This 
text covers the major areas of a working democracy: urban living, 
housing, education, free enterprise, monopoly, resources and the 
national wealth, Federal Government, civil rights, crime, foreign 
affairs, peace, and security. 


ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES, 3rd Edition 
by Augustus H. Smith 


The third edition of Economics for Our Times blends traditional 
economic principles with modern economic analysis. This text 
shows the student the difference between the free economy of our 
democracy and that of a totalitarian system. It demonstrates how 
the student can apply the principles of economics to his daily life. 
It deals with consumption, production, exchange, money, credit, 
banking, distribution of personal income, government and the 
economy, international trade, major economic problems, and 
personal economics. 


School Department — McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


New York @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Corte Madera, Calif. 


es in economics 


can fail once.again to hear these voices: Father Coughlin’s, son- 
orous and passionate; Huey Long’s, raucous and confidential; Dr. 
Townshends, folksy and evangelistic. Franklin Roosevelt did 
not silence these voices quite as decisively as his admirers then 
or now might have liked, but in the end his administration pro- 
vided the laws that satisfied the American listeners. 


The new legislation made up the Second New Deal, which 
Schlesinger calls “a coalition between .. . the school of Brandeis 
... and the school of Keynes.” “The First New Deal,” he con- 
cludes, “told business what it must do.” “The Second New Deal 
... told business what it must not do.” “The First New Deal pro- 
posed to rebuild America... ;” the second was a “program of 
mending and tinkering.” While this interpretation of the 1935 
shift in the New Deal is not original, it is stated more vigorously 
and more colorfully than ever before. Equally exciting—and 
more original because of its defense of Landon—is the picture of 
the 1936 election, which completes the book. 


In The Age of Roosevelt, Volume One is the most partisan, Vol- 
ume Two, most profound; and Volume Three, the most memor- 
able. The greatness of the completed work will lie more in its 
vivid recreation of the thirties than in its novel interpretations. 
Through hundreds of sharply etched vignettes he has brought an 
era to life. But The Age of Roosevelt has also the classic quali- 
ties found in Bancroft’s History. Through it all a massive por- 
trait of Franklin Roosevelt emerges painted with the power and 
idealism of a Michelangelo. Franklin Roosevelt has replaced 
George Bancroft as Schlesinger’s hero. 


DONALD B. COoLeg, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


A NEW REVISION OF A “PROBLEMS” TEXT 


The Challenge of Democracy by Theodore P. Blaich and Joseph 
C. Baumgartner. (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1960. 
4th ed., $5.96, 626 pp.) 


This textbook fully justifies its title: “the challenge of democ- 
racy,” with its systematic stress on contrasts between the hand- 
ling of the problems of the personality, young adult, young fam- 
ily, communities, economic freedom and opportunity for all, the 
conservation of our national wealth, keeping the government 
democratic, protecting individual rights and property, and the 
problems of war and peace, by the democratic and the totalitari- 
an ways. The sociologist will especially appreciate the assump- 
tion that “once these problems are solved, new ones will arise, for 
there are no final and permanent methods of achieving the goals 
of a democratic society.” The reviewer is most enthusiastic also 
about the pictorial material, the questions, the suggestions for 
“doing,” and even “For Further Reading” (even if the authors 
do not seem to be aware of the existence of Brown-Roucek, One 
America, which has also gone through numerous editions). 


JOSEPH S. RoucEK, University of Bridgeport. 
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AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
The Good Years From 1900 to the First World War, by Walter 
Lord. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960). 


Walter Lord again displays his unusual skill in breathing life 
into historical events through this delightful study of the period 
in American history from 1900 to 1914. The author write en- 
gagingly of those optimistic years when “whatever the trouble, 
people were sure that they could fix it.” In a breezy, journalistic 
style Lord vividly presents chapters on such topics as McKinley’s 
death and Roosevelt’s succession; the “Big Stick” and the trust 
suits; the Wright brothers; the conspicuous consumption of the 
very wealthy; San Francisco, “The Town That Refused To Die,” 
despite earthquake and fire; bitter anti-unionism and the trial of 
Big Bill Haywood; the Panic of 1907; Peary’s expedition; wom- 
en’s suffrage; the unbelievable, cruel exploitation of our children 
in textile factories; Wilson’s bid for nomination and for the pres- 
idency ; and that last, care-free summer of 1914. The author has 
made especially effective use of the interview method in acquiring 
first-hand information from many who lived through those years. 

This is neither a profound nor a ground-breaking work, yet it 
recreates with brilliant insights and keen humor the buoyant and 
exuberant mood of those far-away years. 

For the American history teacher the book is well worth read- 
ing, and it could be used profitably for collateral reading in col- 
lege survey courses and for superior students in senior high 
school classes. The book contains a brief but useful bibliography 
covering the chief published materials on this period. 

ALBERT E. VAN DUSEN, University of Connecticut. 


AN ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT 


A History of the American People, Volume IIl—since 1865, by 
Harry J. Carmen, Harold C. Syrett, and Bernard W. Wishy. 
Second edition, revised. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. 
979 pp. & Index.) 


The first volume of this two-volume text was reviewed in the 
fall issue of the Bulletin. 

The authors divide American history since 1865 into broad 
chronological periods — such as 1877-1917 — and then deal top- 
ically with the material. The topical approach sometimes re- 
sults in a different emphasis from that of the more conven- 
tional chronological text. In discussing the New Deal, for in- 
stance, the authors follow selected topics to the outbreak of 
the war, thus discarding the old “first New Deal” and “second 
New Deal” organization. 

The authors are occasionally cautious (see the treatment of 
Pearl Harbor), but they do not always duck controversy (Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy “combined ruthless cunning and astonish- 
ing audacity with a brazen disregard of truth ...”). They also 
have the courage to omit; the military history of the second 
World War is covered in ten pages. 


The bibliography at the end of the volume is out of date. 
The attempt to remedy this defect by suggestions of newer read- 
ings after each chapter is only partly successful. To omit the 
Harvard Guide, for example, while including many older biblio- 
ographical references, in a book intended for AP and college 
courses, is surely evidence that the bibliography needs a 


AN ABORTIVE SOVIET REVOLT 


The Kronstadt Rebellion by Emanuel Pollack (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959, $3.00, 98 pp.) 


The abortive revolt of the Kronstadt naval garrison against 
the new Soviet government in 1921 occupies a central if con- 
troversial position in Russian history as well as in the develop- 
ment of the Communist party dictatorship. This monograph 
because of its brevity and liberal use of original sources is a 
useful resource for teachers and students in both modern Euro- 
pean History and in Contemporary Problems. 

Pollack argues that the disaffected sailors and officers of the 
Kronstadt wished to establish actual democratic political forms 
in the Soviet state within the framework of the socialist econ- 
omy. Lenin and Trotsky ruthlessly crushed the revolt because 
they realized such democratic practices were incompatible with 
the retention of their own absolute power. The book goes 
through to the establishment of the NEP, which is universally 
regarded as the modification of War Communism which result- 
ed from resistance such as the Kronstadt affair. 

Although the writing style occasionally seeks to sensation- 
alize or unnecessarily to overstate details, the book on the 
whole is a clear case study of formative Communist totalitarian- 
ism in action. It contains excellent translated documents as 
appendices, a full index, and a good bibliography. 

COLIN F. N. IRVING, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: A BRITISH VIEW 


A History of Europe, 1870-1950 by M. L. Isaac. (London, Ed- 
ward Allen Publishers, 1960, 320 pp.) 


This excellent little book provides a well-organized outline of 
selected political topics covering Modern Europe History. De- 
signed for the “‘ordinary” level of English secondary history syl- 
labuses, it could provide a ground work for contemporary history 
or serve as a useful review work in a much mor: comprehensive 
course. Mr. Isaac has also attempted to describe some of the 
changes in the United States in this period and relate them to 
our gradual change from isolation to active leadership in Euro- 
pean affairs. His final chapter deals with “Colonial Develop- 
ments.” While this is helpful, it goes only to 1950, and events 
are now happening so rapidly it is already out of date. Some fine 
pictures enliven the text especially the one of Mussolini leading 
the Italian Bersaglieri regiment on the double. 

PHILIPS E. WILSON, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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A TIMELY COLLECTION OF LETTERS 


The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti, Edited by Marion D. Frank- 
furter and Gardner Jackson. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1960. Paperback, 406 pp., plus Preface, appendices and 
Index, $1.85.) 


The post-war preoccupation of the Supreme Court with the 
problem of civil liberties has made the publication of this book an 
extremely timely event. Mrs. Frankfurter and Mr. Jackson, by 
presenting the complete story of Sacco and Vanzetti as it was 
written by the defendants themselves, rendered a great service 
to students and teachers alike. 

The book is very valuable for the purpose of examining the 
character of the two principals. Sacco was just what Vanzetti 
said he was—a good shoemaker. Vanzetti himself however, was 
a far more complex being. While in prison he read omnivorously 
and his letters are filled with his interpretations. His libertari- 
anism, far from being dangerous, was nothing but noble non- 
sense, if only because of its complete impracticability. His 
prose, as everyone knows, was not nonsense. 

Unfortunately the book does not shed much light on the role of 
William G. Thompson, the man who jeopardized a brilliant legal 
career to head up the special defense committee for Sacco and 
Vanzetti and who, had he been in charge of the defense from the 
start, might have been able to get them acquitted. Thompson 
spent so much time in jail with the defendants that they had very 
little to write him about. 


JEFFREY R. FLEISHMANN, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


The Great Adventure, America in the First World War, by Pierce 
G. Fredericks, (Dutton, 1960, 253 pp.) 


This little book deserves to be in every high school and class- 
room library. Its ten chapters cover every major aspect of the 
war — diplomatic, domestic, military, naval, aeronautical — with 
clarity, accuracy, and continuous interest. The story will stimu- 
late pride in our country, but it does not omit ways in which the 
American war effort was less than good. The photographs are 
well chosen and informatively captioned. 

H. W. B. 


Wisdom exalteth her sons and taketh hold of them that seek 
her. He that loveth her loveth life; and they that seek her 
early shall be filled with gladness. He that holdeth her fast 
shall inherit glory; and where he entereth, the Lord will bless. 
If he trust her, he shall inherit her; and his generations shall 
have her in possession. 


Mary Ellen Chase. 


NEW! 


From Iroquois . . . 


The Homelands Series 
Geography-Centered Social Studies Texts 


For Grades 4-9 
By Haaby, Thurston, Hankins, and Southworth 


Homelands 


@ Latest maps in natural-color relief, including the Polar Regions, 
Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, Latin America, etc. 


@ Current statistical information 
@ New full-color Kodachrome photos 


These four “newly-edited” textbooks with accompanying Activity 
Books and Teacher’s Guides, make the study of geography a fas- 
cinating and effective experience. The HOMELANDS Series has 
been prepared with emphasis on modern social thinking. Real-life 
situations are interwoven with the descriptions of various regions 
to make geography a living subject for every pupil. 

Brand-New Title: OUR COUNTRY AND CANADA — This new 
addition to the HOMELANDS Series has just been published for use 
in curriculums requiring concentrated study of this vital area ! 

Also Newly Published! THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA, for 


Grade 7 or 8 — a Junior High School History Text — that makes 
every student proud to be an American ! 


Iroquois Publishing Gompany, Inc. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Representatives: Arthur G. Scott, Jr., Davis S. Collister 
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A FREE PEOPLE 


HISTORY OF 


1961 
EDITION 


BRAGDON - McCUTCHEN 


You'll like this new edition of Macmillan’s best sell- 
ing history. It is up to date in facts and scholarship. 
Its new wider pages leave plenty of room for 96 
pages of four-color maps, historical paintings, con- 
temporary pictures, and cartoons. Its new fold-out 
map insert with base maps and flexible transparent 
overlays is a wholly new contribution to high school 
history teaching. 


Moreover, the advantages that have put Bragdon- 
McCutchen on the top have been retained: chrono- 
logical organization, ten recurring themes of the 
American way of life, the United States Constitu- 
tion right in the text, and study-sections for all 
levels of ability. 


To complete your social studies program .. . 
Civics for Americans, 
Clark-Edmonson-Dondineau 
The Wide World; A Geography, 
James-Davis 
Past to Present; A World History 
Zebel-Schwartz 


Government in Our Republic, 
Brown-Peltier 


Teachers Annotated Editions 
for all of the above books. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Texts for a challenging 
Social Studies program 


ELEMENTARY 
ABC Social Studies Series 


A complete program for Grades One through Six 
Fraser and Hoy 1961 
Teacher’s Editions and Teacher’s Guides 


Quality, continuity, and solid content are the features 
of this new series. Concepts, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges are systematically developed. A map- 
reading readiness program begins in the first grade. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
A History of the United States 


Alden and Magenis 1960 Copyright 
Workbook Teacher’s Manual and Key 
Set of 10 Filmstrips 


Re-evaluates American history with emphasis on the 
development of democratic government and the 
events of the last fifty years. 


A History of the World 


Magenis and Appel 1961 Copyright 
Workbook Teacher’s Manual and Key 
Set of 6 Filmstrips 


Emphasizes the major ideas and forces which have 


shaped our modern world. 


a 
American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York = 


THREE WAYS 
to blot out the notion 
that high school history is dull: 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 2nd Ed. 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 


A new edition of a superior world history, pre- 
senting an overall picture of man’s progress, with 
emphasis on the interdependence of peoples and 
nations. Teacher's Manual and Pupil’s Study 
Guide. 


THE AMERICAN STORY 
Gavian and Hamm 


With 1961 Supplement. Written in an easy, in- 
formal style and generously supplemented by visual 
materials, this book stresses trends in our country’s 
growth and discusses our place in the world scene. 
Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Guide. 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 
Hamm 


This balanced survey gives students a sound back- 
ground for understanding contemporary affairs. 
The text stresses the social, economic, and political 
effects of historical events. Teacher’s Manual and 
Activities Notebook. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 
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NEW 1961 
school 


TITLES 


CRAVEN, JOHNSON American History 


Complete new text by distinguished authors. Challenging, 
interpretive. Excellent balance between political, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural history. Wealth of learning aids in book. 


SMITH, BRUNTZ Your Life as a Citizen, Revised 


Modern, ‘meaty citizenship text for grade 9, presenting a 
strong civics program. New material on responsibilities of 
citizenship, vocafional guidance and human relations, conser- 
vation, leisure. Many instructive charts. 


MUZZEY Our Country's History, New Edition 


Widely used text, up to date in content and with transvision 
map, atlas in color, and other new features. 


BRUNTZ Understanding Our Government 
1961 Edition 


Popular basic course. New chapter on problems, more exer- 
cises, some pictures in fuil color. 


For more details write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Education: for responsible citizenship through 


research 
field work 
conferences 
courses 
seminars and 
publications 


The 
CIVIC EDUCATION 
CENTER 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Current Center publications include: HIGH SCHOOLS for a FREE SOCIETY; 
THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN; CITIZENSHIP AND A FREE SOCIETY (reprints 
from the 30th Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies); 
THE STEREOTYPE; MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS; STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, Volumes | and II; THE LIVING DEMOCRACY 
SERIES. 


For further information, write to the Center. 
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